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Moderator Young: 


Good evening, ladies and gentle- 
imen. It is a truism too often re- 
j rected and neglected because it is 
so often stated that good govern- 
ment like charity begins at home. 
| Tf we are to have a peaceful and 
‘ well-ordered world society, if we 
are to have democratic and respon- 
: sible government at the national 
and state levels, then in turn these 
‘can come into being only if our 
local governments are democratic, 
responsible, peaceful, and well- 
ordered. Our cities are the labora- 
tories and the conservatories of our 
life as a people. They exhibit our 
achievements, our wealth, our cul- 
ture. In them can be seen what we 
are, and what we have. 


Over one half of the population 
of the United States resides in 
Cities, and the large proportion of 
the country’s wealth is gathered 
there. In almost all cities there is 
a general feeling that the local 
government does not measure up 
to the ideals of the citizens. On 
the other hand, very little effort 
is made by the citizens to translate 
their aspirations into action. Per- 
haps never before in the history of 
the nation has the problem of the 
Cities been as pressing as it is at 


present. 
Ever mindful of its obligation to 
present pertinent issues, Ameri- 


ca’s Town Meeting of the Air to- 
night has chosen the question: 
“For Better Government: Mayor or 
“ity Manager?” Both our speakers 
tonight, the Honorable Joseph S. 
lark, Jr., Mayor of Philadelphia, 
god Mr. L. P. Cookingham, City 
Manager of Kansas City, Missouri, 
dave, in abundance, courage, un- 
“selfishness, and public spirit—vir- 
pes needed to benefit a com- 


= 


For Better Government: Mayor or 
City Manager? 


munity. Both are aware that 
extravagance, corruption, and mis- 
management in our cities, although 
somewhat abated, have by no means 
disappeared. 


First of all, we are to hear from 
a man eminently suited to discuss 
these issues, Mayor Joseph S. 
Clark, Jr., of Philadelphia. Mayor 
Clark was born in Philadelphia and 
educated at Harvard College and 
the University of Pennsylvania 
Law School. A lawyer by profes- 
sion, he has practiced in his na- 
tive city many years. Joseph Clark 
received nation-wide attention in 
November of 1951. Running on a 
reform platform as a candidate of 
the Democratic Party, he uprooted 
the Republican Party machine en- 
trenched in Philadelphia since the 
Civil War. He is an outstanding 
opponent of corruption in govern- 
ment. Mr. Mayor, would you say 
now what are these major differ- 
ences between the manager-council 
and the mayor-council forms of 
municipal government? 


Mayor Clark: 

Well, Mr. Young, first of all 
let’s realize that all we're talking 
about tonight is a tool of good 
government. You can have good 
municipal government with rela- 
tively poor tools as de Lesseps 
Morrison proved in New Orleans 
with the commission form of gov- 
ernment right after the war. You 
can have bad government with 
good tools as was the case in 
Kansas City under the city manager 
plan when the Pendergast machine 
ran the show before Mr. Cooking- 
ham and his supporters took over. 
You had very bad government in 
New York City under Jimmy 
Walker and very good government 


under Fiorella LaGuardia. The 
tools with which they both worked 
were pretty much the same — the 
strong mayor type of city charter. 

The people of any community 
get about as good government as 
they’re willing to work for and 
pay for. Good tools, of course, 
help. The big problem of local 
government in my mind is two- 
fold. First, how to find capable, 
intelligent men and women of 
integrity who are willing to devote 
themselves to public life at the 
local level and second, how to 
create a public opinion, or climate, 
within the community which will 
make it possible for those indi- 
viduals to get nominated and 
elected to office. If these problems 
are solved, the form of govern- 
ment under which good people op- 
erate is to my mind relatively un- 
important. 


It is, none the less, a great help 
to have the best available tools, 
and I should like to argue tonight 
that in the form of new charter 
under which we operate in Phila- 
delphia, and which is in substance 
the type of charter adopted by 
New Orleans last month, we have 
found a fine new tool which makes 
the council-manager form if not 
obsolete at least obsolescent. Our 
charter preserves for the com- 
munity the efficiency of the trained 
administrator, which is the great 
merit of the city-manager formula, 
without sacrificing the need for 
political leadership from an indi- 
vidual responsible directly to the 
electorate, which is the principal 
advantage of the strong mayor 
form of charter. I should be glad 
to develop that point in greater 
detail as our discussion goes for- 
ward tonight. 


Mr. Young: 


Thank you, Mayor Clark, and 
now, ladies and gentlemen, you 


will undoubtedly be completely }) 
interested in a very contradictory } 
Our other speaker, Mr. / 
City 


opinion. 
L. P. Cookingham, is the 
Manager at Kansas City, Missouri. 
Mr. Cookingham was 
Chicago and has a degree in civil 


engineering from the Detroit In- § 


stitute of Technology. Returning 


from World War I, he started his {! 
training at the municipal © 
After 


basic 
level in Flint, Michigan. 
seven years there and twelve years 


as City Manager of Clawson, Ply- 


mouth, and Saginaw, Michigan, he 


was invited to assume the City } 


Managership of Kansas City, Mis- 


souri, after the clean-up of the in- | 


famous political situation which 
existed in that city until 1940. 
Today, Kansas City’s govern- 
ment is now rated as one of the 
best in the nation. Mr. Cooking- 
ham is the former president of the 
International City Managers’ Asso- 


ciation and in 1951 received the | 
the La Guardia ; 
Memorial Association for achieve- | 


first award of 


ment in municipal affairs. Your 


views on tonight’s questions, please, ; 


Mr. Cookingham? 


Mr. Cookingham: 

Mr. 
I'm a little bit at a disadvantage 
here this evening, because Mr. 
Clark is a little closer to home. 


He’s a lawyer, he’s a mayor, he’s - 
used to making speeches and prob- - 


ably will have the best of this 
argument before it’s through but 
I, being a City Manager, have had 
to stick to the administrative side, 
but I'm going to try to bring out 
some points which I think will 
maybe convince somebody that the 
council-manager plan of govern- 
ment is the most modern yet de- 
vised. I do want to make the point 
that in the so-called city manager 
plan of government there is a 
mayor and there is a council. And 


born in? 


Young, and Mayor Clark, : 


the mayor and council are im- 
‘portant parts of the plan. The 
better the mayor and the better the 
council, of course, the better the 
{ Zovernment will be, and that’s true 
iin any form of government. 

But it is my opinion, after view- 
i ing objectively for many years 
» various forms of government, and 
; after having served four American 
( cities as City Manager, that this 
(council- manager plan _ provides 
i more than any other form of gov- 
( ernment the maximum opportunity 
_for better government. What is 
| council-manager government? It is 
the most recent development in 
American city government and the 
fastest growing form of govern- 
ment in America today. It is a 
far-reaching and widely successful 
attempt to resolve the so-called 
| conflict between democracy and 
efficiency. Democracy is embodied 
in the popular election of the 
mayor and a small council on a 
short ballot, which permits the 
citizen to make an informed choice 
of candidates. Efficiency is achieved 
through the employment by the 
mayor and council of a person pro- 
fessionally trained and experienced 
in the technical job of city ad- 
ministration. 

The mayor and council, who are 
direct representatives of the people, 
adopt all policies, and the trained 
and experienced city manager exe- 
cutes the policies in accordance 
with the best practices known to 
the field. The simplicity of re- 
sponsibility provided in the plan 
is the very essence of democracy. 
The council-manager plan of gov- 
ecnment has been in operation for 
44 years and is strictly an American 
@evelopment. It is now in use in 
hore than 1100 American cities, 
Foth large and small, not as large 
#3 Philadelphia, I admit, but in 
“some fairly large cities. 

One third of the cities in the 
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United States, with populations 
above 25,000 are now operating 
under the council-manager plan of 
government and some of the 
larger cities in this country which 
have this plan of government are 
Cincinnati, Dayton and Toledo, 
Ohio; Oakland and San Diego, 
California; Hartford, Connecticut; 
Miami, Dallas, Fort Worth, and San 
Antonio, Texas; Richmond, Vir- 
ginia; Rochester, New York; and, 
of course, Kansas City, Missouri. 
Centralizing administrative respon- 
sibility in a trained executive has 
long been a basic principle of busi- 
ness operation, whether that busi- 
ness be a corner drug store, a golf 
club, a church, a giant industrial 
corporation, a labor union or a 
modern municipality. 


It has been pretty well proved 
in business, in school administra- 
tion and in municipal government 
that it is almost impossible to se- 
lect by popular vote administrative 
competence, and I except from this 
statement the Mayor of Philadel- 
phia. Well, if better government 
can be obtained in a city by cen- 
tralizing administrative respon- 
sibility in an elected official called 
the mayor under the strong mayor 
plan or in an appointed administra- 
tor, commonly called the city 
manager under the council-manager 
plan, is a question which we are go- 
ing to discuss tonight. 

To determine broad public poli- 
cies, many minds are needed and 
there will be much debate, the 
sounding of public opinion, some 
compromise, but to administer 
those policies a single, responsible 
administrator thoroughly trained 
and experienced can do a more ef- 
fective job under the city manager 
plan than by any other plan yet 
developed. In the final analysis, no 
matter what the plan, it is the 
people who will determine the 
success, or lack of it, in any gov- 


ernment, but in my opinion the 
council manager plan can and does 
provide more opportunity for the 
people to secure better government 
than does any other plan. 


Mr. Young: Thank you, Mr. 
Cookingham. And there, ladies 
and gentlemen, you have the battle 
lines drawn with the general state- 
ments of positions representing the 
pro and the con. Mayor Clark, 
have you a question that you would 
like to address to Mr. Cookingham? 


Mayor Clark: Well, I should like 
to ask Mr. Cookingham why he 
thinks the council-manager form 
of government is a panacea in the 
municipal area but isn’t in the 
state area and the federal area, and 
if not, why not? 


Mr. Cookingham: Well, I didn’t 
think we would discuss those 
levels, but T’ll tell you that many, 
many people have mentioned to me 
over the many years, asked the 
question, why can’t we have this 
kind of government in other levels 
besides the local level. Of course 
it is in Operation in many counties 
in the United States today and is 
being adopted quite rapidly in the 
counties of the United States. 


Mayor Clark: Well, I’m wonder- 
ing if you would advocate chang- 
ing our state and federal constitu- 
tions to provide for a _ council- 
manager form at that level? 


Mr. Cookingham: I would not 
consider exactly a council-manager 
plan. Maybe the plan that you 
have in Philadelphia, which is a 
step toward the council-manager 
plan—and a very great step—might 
be the answer in other levels of 
government, in the higher levels 
of government, although the 
county- manager plan is, I believe, 
working very effectively where it 
is given a chance. 


Mr. Young: Thank you very 
much, gentlemen. 
may direct a question at Mr. Cook- 
ingham, Mr. Mayor? Mr. Cooking- 
ham, you’ve spoken in general 
terms and supposing that I direct 
something specific to you. If the 
city manager plan is such a good 
thing, why do your neighbors of 


Mason City, Iowa, back away from — 


it after 18 years of exposure to it? 


Mr. Well, 
Young, out of 1100 


Cookingham: 
of course, 


cities which have the plan now and — 
have had it in the years past, only ° 


46 have abandoned the plan. It 
would be impossible for me to give 
the reasons in every one of them. 
Now Mason City is not too far 


from Kansas City. I have talked to | 


the City Manager who served that 
city at the time the plan was 
abandoned and I believe he gave 
as a reason public apathy. They 
were too well satisfied with the job 
being done and didn’t think there 
was any danger of anything hap- 


pening to it. Now I can’t say that 


that’s the reason. 


Mr. Young: Right. Now suppose 
I give you the opportunity of di- 
recting a question to Mayor Clark, 
now that he has stated his general 
problem. 


I wonder if I 


Mr. ' 


—- 


Mr. Cookingham: Well, I would — 
like to ask whether or not if good — 
tools are provided if it wouldn’t be — 
wise to have someone who knows — 


how to use those tools in charge of 
using them? 


Mayor Clark: Well, I think it 
would, Mr. Cookingham. Of course 
you have me rather at a disad- 
vantage there because it’s not very 
easy for me to say that I’m quali- 
fied to handle them. It’s always 
been my view, though, that we 
should keep the experts on tap and 
not on top. We have in our form 
of new city charter three experts 


who were hired by the mayor and 
| responsible to him only: the per- 
‘sonnel director; the finance di- 
rector; and the managing director, 
each one of whom has an important 
‘segment of our government which 
lhe has under his administrative 
«control, but they’re all responsible 
| to the elected official of the people 
\ who can fire them or hire them at 
‘ will and who the people look to to 
« determine whether they’re getting 
; good or bad government. 


I would view that if you have 
ia single elected executive that it is 
|} much more in accord with our 
‘fundamental American principles 
« of democracy, and really better gov- 
(ernment to have one individual to 
| look to rather than to look to a 
| plural-headed body such as a coun- 
‘cil to determine their policy, and 
| then have an expert hired by them 
| to run the administration for them. 


Mr. Cookingham: Well, mayor, 
I will agree with part of that 
_ philosophy, but suppose you get 
'that single executive who’s not 
‘able to do the job that the people 
want done, and that oftimes hap- 
pens. You can do nothing but wait 
till the next election, or start a 
recall. But if you’ve got a trained 
_ and experienced municipal adminis- 
trator who has been selected by 
the elected representatives of the 
people and he does not prove right, 
he can be fired tomorrow. 


Mayor Clark: Well, I would 
think it would be quite as easy to 
fire a mayor as it would be a city 
representative, I beg your pardon, 
2 city manager, under the recall 
«stem which we have in our new 
Piladelphia Charter and which they 
Yrave in New Orleans, also. You 
€rculate petitions indicating that 
Yu don’t think the fellow’s done 
# good job; you have an election; 
“you throw him out. It seems to 
Bie that’s rather more democratic 


° 


than the system of having a city 
manager hired by an elected coun- 
cil, since, by and large, the popular 
interest in the election of council- 
men, in my judgment, is not nearly 
as great as the popular interest in 
the election of a mayor. They can 
throw a city manager out, he might 
be an awfully good one, with the 
most unworthy motives in the 
world and I would think... 


Mr. Cookingham: That does hap- 
pen occasionally. Apparently it 
happened in Mason City recently. 


Mayor Clark: I would think you 
were in better shape if you look 
to a single individual whom the 
people have elected and who is 
responsible to the people rather 
than to have the plural-headed 
body determine what the executive 
branch of the government should 
be run by, who it should be run by. 


Mr. Young: May I interrupt, 
gentlemen? There are many issues 
to talk about tonight, and I wonder 
if we couldn’t leave them for a 
moment and direct a question and 
let either one of you answer it. 
Under these two forms of govern- 
ment, which would you say that 
graft and corruption could be 
minimized or eliminated? Wouid 
either one of you care to express 
or explore that phase? 


Mayor Clark: Well, I’d take this 
view, Mr. Young. It seems to me 
that graft and corruption can be 
pretty well eliminated under 
either. I again go back to my open- 
ing statement. It’s a question of the 
men who are running the show 
rather than the form of govern- 
ment that makes the difference. 
Personally, I think it’s rather 
easier for one individual with sub- 
stantial power to do it than to rely 
on a plural-headed body, mostly 
made up of politicians, as the or- 
dinary council is who perhaps are 


not quite as much interested in 
eliminating graft and corruption as 
an individual who is rather inde- 
pendent of them and looks only to 
the electorate for his support. I 
have no doubt Mr. Cookingham 
would disagree. 


Mr. Cookingham: I would dis- 
agree to a large extent with that, 
because a trained and experienced 
—and I can’t get away from that 
term, trained and experienced — 
city manager would not permit 
graft and corruption in his ad- 
ministration because he works on 
a day-to-day basis for the people 
whom he is serving and for the 
city council which has appointed 
him and which can fire him on a 
moment’s notice. Now he is not 
going to permit any improper prac- 
tices in his administration because 
if he did that would terminate his 
career as a city manager, and city 
managers /ike to spend their entire 
lives in public service. 


Mayor Clark: Well, I’m sure you 
don’t mean it that way, but I would 
like to make the point that I also 
work not only from day-to-day but 
occasionaly from night-to-night. 


Mr. Cookingham: I'll agree with 
you on that, but I noticed in this 
recent Saturday Evening Post 
article that you were going to give 
up your job after the first term, 
but your administrative man whom 
you hired and who is almost in 
my opinion a city manager might 
possibly stay on if the next mayor 
decided to keep him, and you 
would have a semblance of Council 
Manager government. 


Mayor Clark: I hope he will stay 
on. We'll try to get a good mayor 
so he’ll keep him. 


Mr. Young: Mr. Cookingham, 
may I direct a question to you be- 
cause you brought this up in con- 
nection with Mayor Clark’s aspira- 


tions of going somewhere else in 
the state of Pennsylvania? 


Mayor Clark: Now Mr. Young, 
that’s not quite fair. 


Mr. Young: Then I beg your 
pardon, sir. But I would say that 
there’s a slight insinuation there. 


May I ask you, Mr. Cookingham, ~ 


profession 
By that I mean some 


is the city manager 
itinerant? 


people receive the impression that | 


a typical manager rarely stays more 
than a few years in any particular 
city before going elsewhere. 


Mr. Cookingham: Well, I think | 


the smaller cities, of course, do 


experience more of the turnover in | 


managers than the larger cities. 


Usually the city manager in the | 
larger cities stays until his legis- | 


lative body gets enough of him or 


somebody else gets enough of him. | 


But the only way the larger cities 
can obtain managerial 
trained and experienced managerial 


talent, © 


talent, is to take them from the | 


smaller cities, and of course there 


is that shifting from one city to 


another. 


Mr. Young: How long: does the 


average city manager stay in a city? 


Mr. Cookingham: Well, the ten- 
ure now is up above eight years. 
That’s the fellow that only stays 


one year and the fellow that stays — 
I mean that the average is _ 


25; 


about eight years at the present 
time. 


Mr. Young: Would you say, Mr. 
Mayor, in your opinion or in 
your studying, your comparative 
studies, that the city manager plan 
or the commission manager plan 
is being successful in your own 
state of Pennsylvania? In what 
cities have you observed it in 
operation there? 


Mayor Clark: Well, Mr. Young, 
I don’t think that we have very 


much experience with it in Pennsy]- 
vania. Mr. Cookingham will cor- 
rect me if I’m wrong. The cities 
we ordinarily look to for the city 
manager plan are his own Kansas 
City and Cincinnati where it’s been 
rather successful. Cleveland, where 
it was thrown out for reasons which 
I am sure Mr. Cookingham is 
familiar with. But I would again 
say that I’d like to stress the fact 
that we have just as much ad- 
ministrative capacity under our 
new city charter in Philadelphia 
as Mr. Cookingham’s Kansas City 
has. We merely have trained ad- 
ministrators, brought in, to be 
sure, frequently from outside, but 
they're responsible to the mayor 
and not the city council and as I 
said a moment or two _ before 
they’re the experts who are on 
tap and not on top, which I 
think is a better place to have 
them. 


Mr. Young: I can see Mr. Cook- 
ingham straining at the leash, so 
if you don’t mind I want to 
recognize him because I wanted 
to ask the same question. 


Mr. Cookingham: I think that 

a city manager is on tap. He 

certainly is not on top. He’s a 

hired employee of the city coun- 

cil and the mayor, who are the 

direct elected representatives of 

the people, and the city manager 

is not on top by any means. He 

is a hired man who is the chief 

of staff of the department heads 

who are trained people, and under 

that city manager plan of govern- 

ment the chief of staff is trained. 

He knows somewhat about the 

problems of his trained department 

heads, but under your plan of 
“government the chief of staff is an 
%nexperienced public official. 1 
_vake exception to you, mayor, be- 
“cause you were a department head 
“fourself in that great city of 


Philadelphia and you are an ex- 
ception, I think, to the general 
rule. 


Mayor Clark: Well, I would 
suggest to you, sir, that while I 
would pay you the similar compli- 
ment about your effectiveness in 
Kansas City that an amateur in 
politics is one who has never 
run for elective office, and I don’t 
believe that an amateur in politics 
can do as good job as a profes- 
sional. You know, after all, a 
politician is defined as one skilled 
in the art of science of govern- 
ment. 


Mr. Cookingham: Well, I agree 
with that and that definition, I 
think, appeared at least a hundred 
years ago. If you'll read a little 
further in the dictionary, there’s 
another definition that might be 
discussed here a little bit but we 
won't go into that. 


Mayor Clark: Well that’s a sec- 


ondary... 


Mr. Cookingham: Yes, but a 
hundred years ago there were not 
the technical problems of local 
government that there are today. 
I think that we'll have to admit 
that the problem of managing and 
administering government is a 
much more complex task than it 
was even 25 or 50 years ago to- 
day. 


Mayor Clark: Yes, but I should 
say technicians for technical prob- 
lems and politicians for leadership. 


Mr. Cookingham: That is right. 
I will agree with that. 


Mr. Young: Well, at least we 
have an agreement. Now see if 
I can’t get you fellows to dis- 
agree. I said earlier that in most 
of our cities there’s a general 
feeling that local government does 
not measure up to the ideals of 
the citizen, and on the other hand 


little effort is made by the citizen 
to translate this aspiration into 
action. Now I would like to ask, 
and I will accept an answer from 
either one of you, under which 
system is the citizen’s task to 
make a responsible choice easier 
—that is for his elected represent- 
atives and his form of govern- 


ment? Mr. Cookingham. 
Mr. Cookingham: I think it’s 
much easier for the citizen to 


make his choice under the council 
manager plan, because there are 
very few members to be elected 
members of the city council 
and the mayor—and certainly the 
citizen is better able to deter- 
mine whether or not the candi- 
dates for those offices are able 
to make good policies, policies 
which will make for good govern- 
ment, than they are to determine 
whether or not they are able to 
administer those policies which 
may be established by the city 
council. 


Mayor Clark: Of course I dis- 
agree. I would ask how many 
members of the audience really 
knew the members of Congress 
for whom they were voting a month 
or two ago. You all knew Adlai 
Stevenson; you all knew Ike Eisen- 
hower, and my suggestion is that 
you determined your vote on 
the basis of your reaction to those 
two candidates and that the mem- 
bers of the legislature for whom 
you voted at the same time, state 
and federal, were largely unknown 
people to you, and you voted 
either Republican to follow Gen- 
eral Eisenhower's leadership or 
Democratic to follow along after 
Stevenson, without much idea of 
the type of individual you were 
voting for for the very office 
which would select the city man- 
ager under Mr. Cookingham’s 
theories. 
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Mr. Young: May I interrupt, 
gentlemen? Because this is very 
interesting and I want to continue 
that in just a moment but, ladies 
and gentlemen, every week on 
America’s Town Meeting, listeners 
can participate directly by sub- 
mitting their questions to the 
speakers. That is, people from all 
over the United States. We want 
to thank all our listeners who sent 
in these questions for tonight’s 
discussion. It is very difficult to 
choose the most appropriate from 
the many we receive. Next week, 
another complete 20 volume set of 
the American People’s Encyclo- 
pedia will be sent to the listener 
who sends on a post card the most 
timely question. You mail your 
question to Town Meeting Ques- 
tions, New York 36, New York. 

This week a letter received from 
Mrs. Margaret Bard of Washing- 
ton states that the electorate last 
November 4 rejected a county 
manager charter because it was 
felt that a manager plan sets up 
a dictatorship and robs the voters 
of their franchise by providing 
qualified appointees instead of 
elected officers. Mrs. Bard’s ques- 
tion for which she will receive a 
complete set of the American Peo- 
ple’s Encyclopedia is: Would you 
agree that the strength of dem- 
ocratic processes depends not on 
the number of elected officials but 
on the amount of control the elec- 
torate has over those officials who 
are elected? Would either — of 
you like to comment on that, on 
the question of dictatorship? 


Mayor Clark: I’m afraid that 
with all the desire for controversy 
in the world I couldn’t agree with 
Mrs. Bard on her point. It seems 
to me that the success of democracy 
depends on electing individuals to 
office who will perform promises 
made during the course of a poli- 


tical campaign. If they don’t per- 
form those promises you throw 
them out, whether they be city 
managers whom the city council 
throws out or mayors who are 
zecalled or not reelected. 


In my judgment a successful ad- 
ministrator, be he mayor or city 
manager, must have some leeway 
to put his policies into effect and 
must not be constantly subject to 
procedures of, well I would think 
teally, the old New England Town 
Meeting by which you don’t have 
an opportunity to see whether your 
policies are going to be effective 
or not. 


Mr. Young: Do you agree with 
that, Mr. Cookingham? 


Mr. Cookingham: I don’t agree, 
but I will say that the simplest 
and shortest answer to the question 
is that no hired employee who 
can be fired on any day when the 


body that hires him meets can 
possibly be a dictator. It’s just 
impossible, but a mayor or an 


elected official which might require 
weeks or months to remove him 
by the recall and a lot of money 
could do a lot of damage during 
the time that he is being recalled. 
I mean by the time the recall 
machinery is getting into operation. 

Mayor Clark: Would you agree, 
though, that to be popular is not 
necessarily to render good govern- 
ment? 


Mr. Young: Well, gentlemen, 
Mayor Clark and Mr. Cooking- 
ham, we’ve already developed a 
very wide area of disagreement 
which I am sure will be broadened 
when the question period comes in 
just a moment on the program. 
But Mr. Cookingham, may I ask 
you for a brief comment on what 
I thought was an amusing slant 
which developed in your tenure of 
office as City Manager of Saginaw, 
Michigan? As I understand it, a 
stranger watching a serious fire in 
Saginaw was amazed to see extta 
firemen arrive in taxicabs, and 
that was supposed to be done as an 
economy move. 


Mr. Cookingham: ‘That is right. 
We arranged with the local cab 
company to bring the off-duty 
firemen to the scene of a fire on 
four-alarm fires and we found that 
it was more economical and speed- 
ier to get the firemen to the fire 
in taxicabs than it was to wait 
for them to be called and appear 
in their own cars. 


Now, Mayor Clark, 
there’s an idea. I can see the 
fire department of Philadelphia 
sending extra firemen in taxicabs. 
Would you buy that as an economy 
move? 


Mr. Young: 


Mayor Clark: Well, we would 
hope to have sufficient modern 
equipment so that it wouldn’t be 
necessary. We think they’d like 
to get there under their own steam. 


* 


QUESTIONS, PLEASE! 


. Moderator Young: You know, 
Yadies and gentlemen, we have a 
Yery enthusiastic audience tonight 
gad a great many of them I know 
re eager to ask questions. And 
“Ya line with the Town Hall policy 
et this shall be sort of a great 
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family gathering in which anyone 
has the right to speak and ask 
questions I’m going to take the 
first one. Let’s see to this gentle- 
man over here. To whom do you 
want to direct your question, sir? 

Man: To Mayor Clark. Does 


a large constituency make heavy 
organization and heavy expendi- 
tures inevitable? 


Mayor Clark: Yes, I think to 
some extent it does. Certainly it 
makes organization much more 
necessary than a small constituency. 
With the advent of television, it’s 
fairly clear that the expense of 
elections is going up. I think I 
can anticipate where you're going. 
You’re taking Mr. Charles’ point 
that the constituency must be 
wieldy if you’re going to have 
good government. I happen to 
disagree with that because I think 
that if you take that thought to 
its logical conclusion you will say 
that you would eliminate the Presi- 
dent of the United States. You'd 
go back to the form of electoral 
college we had in the days of 
Washington and John Adams. 
I just don’t think the American 
people are willing to go to that 
type of government in our national 
set-up any more than they are in 
our local set-up. 


Mr. Young: Thank you very 
much, Mayor Clark. Now I’m go- 
ing to let a question come up for 
Mr. Cookingham. I see a dis- 
tinguished gentleman here with 


glasses. Will you ask your ques- 
tion, sir? 
Man: Mr. Cookingham, can a 


city manager help rid us of gang- 
ster influence in some city govern- 
ments more so than the present 
set-ups ? 


Mr. Cookingham: Well, I don’t 
think any more. I believe that 
whatever kind of government you 
have, whatever form of govern- 
ment you have, will depend on 
the people running it. I think 
there’s less opportunity for gang- 
sterism to develop under a council 
manager plan than under any other. 


Mayor Clark; Wouldn’t 


you 


ile 


say, Mr. Cookingham, that the Dis- 
trict Attorney is the fellow who 
should rout out gangsterism in the 
first instance, anyway? 


Mr. Cookingham: Well, I think 
the police department is the one 
to keep it down from the begin- 
ning; then the District Attorney 
won't have to do anything about 
it. 

Mr. Young: Well, thank you, 
gentlemen. I see a lady here with 
a very pretty green hat. To whom 
is your question addressed? 


Lady: To Mayor Clark. Is a 
council more or less vulnerable to 
pressure groups and political obli- 
gations than a single individual? 

Mayor Clark: 1 think it’s very 
much more susceptible to pressure 
groups than a single individual. 
That, at least, has been our experi- 
ence in Philadelphia. _ The prin- 
cipal reason is that almost inevi- 
tably in the normal American city 
the members of city council are 
individuals who have been active | 
in one of the two political parties 
before they were elected to office. 
Therefore, they have come up 
through the ranks of day-to-day 
pressures, both from political or- 
ganizations and from vested in- 
terests, whether they be veterans, 
or labor groups, or bankers, or 
whatever they may be. 

It has been my experience in - 
Philadelphia, at least, that the 
average legislator or councilman is 
very much more susceptible to those 
pressures than an individual who 
is, to some extent, removed from 
the day-to-day work of legislation 
—such as a mayor who is elected 
by all the people and who has 
become a symbol of a particular 
political campaign. 


Mr. Young: Mr. Cookingham, 
do you have a difference of opin- 
ion? 


Mr. Cookingham: 1 want to 
challenge it to some extent, at least 
_ make this point, that under the coun- 
cil manager plan of government it 
seems to me that fewer of the 
professional type of councilmen are 
seeking office. In other words, 
- you'll find businessmen and civic 
‘eaders and people with a lot of 
civic interest willing to submit 
themselves to become candidates 
for the council because they know 
that they have the professional 
, and technical assistance to do the 
_ job. 

Mr. Young: Gentlemen, I’m 
right in the middle now. Don’t 
' forget there are three sides: your 
: side, my side, and the right side. 
‘Now I don’t know where we're 
i all going to wind up, but I do 
| think that you’re both great au- 
| thorities and you could expound 
‘at considerable length; but I see 
|More questions coming. from the 
‘audience and I’d like to take one 
' from this gentleman here with the 
{ glasses. To whom is your ques- 
| tion directed, sir? 


Man: Mr. Cookingham, what, 
iif any, are the special problems 
iin the application of the city man- 
; ager plan to large cities? 


Mr. Cookingham: Well, I think, 
‘we'd have to take a pretty lenghty 
| program to discuss those problems 
| but, as Mr. Young has said, I 
k started in a small city and I’ve 
gone to a city of almost a half 
imillion. JI think the problems 
are generally relative. They’re 
about the same. There are human 
problems; there are problems of 
mass and size in the larger city 
that you do not have in the small 
city. But it seems to me that the 
sgme type of management tas! 


asplies to the city regardless of 
Size. 


. Mr. 


Young: Thank you, Mr. 


Cookingham, and now to another 
question from the auditorium. 
Here is a question for you, Mr. 
Mayor. 


Lady: Mayor Clark, you men- 
tioned that Philadelphia has the 
recall system. Has New York a 
recall system and if not, why not? 


Mayor Clark: I wish I could 
answer that but I can’t purport 
to be an expert. Perhaps Mr. 
Young and Mr. Cookingham could 
answer that. 


Lady: They ought to recall John 
Foster Dulles. He was in Wash- 
ington advising Dean Acheson and 
President Truman during the war, 
and now he’s been reelected. He’s 
been made Secretary of State. The 
people don’t want... 


Mr. Young: Dear lady, will you 
excuse me? I’m afraid I will have 
to reject that question because it 
isn’t in the actual confines of the 
statements made by both men, and 
I’m sure that we will have similar 
discussions and you will be per- 
fectly welcome to ask that during 
those times. Yes, sir, this gentle- 
man here. 


Man: Id like to ask a question 
of Mr. Cookingham. What is the 
function of the mayor in the city 
manager plan of government? Is 
he merely a figure-head? 


Mr. Cookingham: No, sir, the 
mayor is an important public fig- 
ure. He is the leader of public 
policy and public opinion; he in- 
terprets the policy of the council 
to the people, and he is the leader 
of the city council. 


Mr. Young: Now, I’m going to 
interrupt the question. I see our 
time is not quite running out, but 
I think we’ll have time for a lot 
of nice quick questions with quick 
answers, gentlemen. This lady 


here. 


Lady: Mayor Clark, is the sys- 
tem of checks and balances neces- 
sary in local government? Do 
you think it helps or hinders ef- 
ficient democratic government? 


Mayor Clark:: 
swer, no. 


Mr. Young: Mr. Mayor, not 
that quick. Would you state your 
question here—this little lady here 
with the black hat? 


Lady: Mr. Cookingham, is it 
true that the Pendergast machine 
is still flourishing in Kansas City 
despite the new government? 


Mr. Cookingham: There is a 
political faction in Kansas City 
which I believe bears that name. 


Man; Mayor Clark, would not 
your success in Philadelphia have 
been equally possible under the 
manager plan long sought by many 
Philadelphians ? 


Mayor Clark: I don’t think so, 
because I believe it was necessary 
to have—and this may sound un- 
duly egotistical, I don’t mean it 
that way—I think there had to be 
a symbol of an individual around 
whom good government forces 
could rally. I don’t think you 
could have had a_ plural-headed 
campaign. I don't think you could 
have had a group of people run- 
ning for city council who could 
have aroused the same enthusiasm 
as a single individual would. 


For a quick an- 


Mr. Young: ‘Thank you, gentle- 


men, another question is ready 
for us. 
Man: Mayor Clark, wouldn’t 


placing the executive power of a 
city in the hands of a manager 
whether he be skillful or not in- 
stead of the peoples choice pro- 
mote apathy and dissatisfaction 
among the people? 


Mayor Clark: 1 think it would. 
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Mr. Cookingham: 1 disagree 
with that and I disagree with the 
mayor’s prior statement that you 
have to have a man to build this 
program around. The mayor of 
Kansas City runs on a good gov- 
ernment platform, and he is a 
symbol of good government and 
that’s why he is elected. He is 
one of many but the whole council 
on the ticket that he is affiliated 
with are in favor of what is 
known as good government in that 
city, so there is that symbol there 
of not only the mayor but the 
council as well. 


Mr. Young: Thank you, gentle- 
men. May I send the questions 
back to the floor? Here is a 
pretty girl with a red dress. Would 
you speak up, please? 


Lady: Mr. Cookingham, is coun- 
cil management just another ex- 
ample of a plan which would 
disappear, if any mass corruption 
is caught, to satisfy the average 
voter? 

Mr. Cookingham: 1 don’t think 
so, no. I believe that as long as 
the people want good, honest, 
decent, efficient government the 
council manager plan will pre- 
vail and it’s increasing. I want 
to get this statement in, it’s in- 
creasing much more rapidly than 
any other form of government in 
the whole United States. 


Mr. Young: Let’s get back to 
the floor. I see there are quite a 
few people still waiting. This 
gentleman here with the brown 
suit. 


Man: Mayor Clark, have you 
eliminated the spoils system in 
Philadelphia or do Democratic dis- 
trict leaders have the jobs now 
that Republican district leaders. 
used to have? 


Mayor Clark: We have elimi- 


nated the spoils system in Phila- 
_delphia, period. 


Man: Mr. Cookingham, does 
the city management plan tend to 
eurtail political patronage? Also, 
_ how can citizens best be educated 
to use better, more efficient honest 
government, of the management 
type? 


Mr. Cookingham: Well, that’s 
(a two-part question. The first 
| Part, every council manager gov- 
(ernment with which I am familiar 
| provides a good merit system. A 
;good personnel program and a 
«good personnel program whatever 
\you might call it—a merit system 
or civil service—eliminates patron- 
é age. 


Mr. Young: Gentlemen, this is 
3a very stimulating discussion, but 
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I’m just going to take one more 
question from the floor. Yes, sir? 


Man: Mr. Cookingham, does the 
council get elected or appointed? 
If appointed, where do the voters. 
come in? 


Mr. Cookingham: The council 
is elected by the people. The 
mayor is elected by the people. 
They form the policies of the city 
government, and the trained and 
experienced hired man sees that 
they are properly executed. 


Mr. Young: Thank you, Mayor 
Clark, and thank you, Mr. Cook- 
ingham, for this discussion of 
tonight’s topic. I can assure you 
we've all enjoyed it very much 
indeed. It was a great pleasure 
to have you with us at Town Hall. 
So plan to be with us next week and 


“every week at. the sound of the 


Crier’s Bell. 


Reo. Ud Pot Om 


TOKYO REVISITED 


“Wve were met at the airport after our long flight from Manila via 
Hong Kong and Okinawa . . . and were taken directly to the Ga-Jo-En 
Hotel, located on a hilltop overlooking Tokyo.” Thus opened the report 
of August 26, 1949, on Town Meeting’s first visit to Japan .. . as part 
of its unique ‘Round-the-World Tour.’ 

When Town Meeting came to Tokyo three years ago, most Americans’ 
interest in this area related to our post-war program of occupation and 
rehabilitation. With United States taxpayers then putting more than a 
million dollars a day into support for defeated Japan, the question of her 
economic and social re-establishment was of basic concern. Logically 
enough, the question discussed on Town Meeting’s 1949 Tokyo broadcast 
was, “How Can Japan Become a Self Supporting Nation?” 

Today our interest in the Far East is sharply deflected by the situation 
in Korea, with Japan viewed as a “jumping-off” point and meeting ground 
for U.N. troops and news correspondents. President-elect Eisenhower's 
visit to Japan and Korea has heightened the whole country’s wish to 
have their questions answered first-hand and directly from the war scene. 

In recognition of this need, Town Meeting is flying to Tokyo for its 
December 16th broadcast on the question, “What Are the Answers from 
Korea?” (Tokyo rather than Korea has been chosen as the origination 
point since it lies outside the official “war theater,’ and we are therefore 
free from censorship.) 

William R. Traum, director of radio and TV for The Town Hall, Inc., 
has stated: ‘‘We are directly inviting the American people to send us the 
questions which are in their minds about the Korean War and the truce 
talks, and we will base the entire program on them.” 


American news correspondents stationed in Korea and Tokyo will 
be the principal speakers. Town Hall also is inviting General Mark 
Clark to make a statement. 

In further discussing plans for the special broadcast, Mr. Traum, 
who departed for Tokyo this week, said: “We know of no other group 
of people more highly qualified to discuss the problems of Korea than 
the seasoned war correspondents who, for many months, have been at 
the very scene of action. We believe their opinions should be heard by 
our listeners and that they can shed some light on the issues of paramount 
interest here at home.” 

Arrangements are being made for a cross-section of ten to fifteen 
listeners submitting the most pertinent and timely questions to record 
them at ABC station outlets throughout the country. These will be 
assembled in New York and relayed to Tokyo for the correspondents’ 
appraisal. Moderating the proceedings from the United States will be 
the ABC Washington news analyst, Gunnar Back. 


er 
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